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Urban Citizens and a University after a Serious Campus Disturbance 



This study looks at 282 urban citizens 1 attitudes about campus 
dissent, attitudes about the legitimacy of a campus disturbance, and 
their satisfaction with a University soon after a serious campus 
dis turbance. 

A majority of urban citizens were satisfied with the University. 
Their beliefs about the University were heavily related to their 
satisfaction. Younger, more educated citizens as well as those with 
more University-related experiences and those with more postive attitudes 
about campus freedom of expression have more positive attitudes about 
campus dissent. Most urban citizens did not consider the campus 
disturbance to be a legitimate form of social protest. Urban citizens 
with more positive attitudes about campus dissent and those who did not 
believe that many subversive activities were going on at the University 
were more apt to view the disturbance as a legitimate form of social 
protest. 
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tirbafi Citizens and & University after a Serious Cna\pus Disturbance 

Donald A. Biggs 
And 

William J« Barnhart 
Student Life Studies 
University of Minnesota 

In two previous research studies (Biggs and Barnhart, 1972a; Bigga and Barnhart, 1972b), 
ire examined citizen^ satisfaction with a University and their attitudes about campus 
dissent. Very soon after the data for these studies were collected, the University of 
Minnesota erupted in a week of serious campus disturbances. These May 1972 disturbances 
followed the President's decision to mine Hal Jhong hsrbor. The disturbances focuittd the 
attention of many citizens on the University and supposedly had some effects on their 
attitudes end opinions about the institution. This study looks at citizens' satisfaction 
with the University and their Attitudes about campus dissent very soon after this 
May 1972 campus disturbance. We also examined urban citizens' attitudes about the 
legitimacy of this campus disturbance. 

Campus disturbances can have a number of effects on cit leans. Seme would argue that 
citizen* become dissatisfied with universities as a result of incidents of campus dinsent. 
But even though this assumption seems reasonable, we know little about tho factors 
which influence citizens' satisfaction with a university either before or after a 
disturbance. At a time when the University of Minnesota had not experienced any recent 
campus disturbances, Biggs and Barnhart (1972a) reported that urban citizens 9 satisfaction 
with the University was most heavily related to their beliefs about campus life. It would 
also seem reasonable that citizens' attitudes about campus dissent would change after they 
experienced a campus disturbance, yet, here again, we know little about the effects of a 
disturbance on citizens' attitudes about campus dissent. Biggs and Barnhart (1972b) reported 
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that In a time of relative campus "peace and quiet, 1 ' urban citizens 1 attitudes about 
campus dissent are moderately influenced by their attitudes about campus freedom of 
expression. ^ 

Tbe impact of a cswpus dtstuTbance on citizens 1 attitudes and opinion* depend* ou 
whether or not they perceive the events as legitimate acta of eocial protest (Turner, 
IS69). The nature of citizens 1 attitudes about tbe legitimacy of a campus disturbance 
w;lll influence their subsequent support for repression or reform. Turner (1969) described 
conditions under which one group of people will define events as disturbances and another 
.'jrmp will define then as social protest. Events must be credible in relation to 
fol in- concept a of uccial protest and/or they must conmunicate more appeal than threat 
components. Disturbance^ may also be interpreted as social protest as a gesture of 
conciliation; or third parties amy interpret disturbances as protests as a means of 
Inviting protestors to form a coalition; and finally, public officials msy define 
disturbances as social protest in order to establish bargaining relationships. 
Notwithstanding the validity of Turner's theory, individuals may also differ in their, 
attitudes about the legitimacy of a campus disturbance because of differences in their 
characteristics and their experiences. We would expect that urban citizens differed in 
their attitudes about the legitimacy of the Kay 1972 campus disturbance depending on 
their soelo-demographlc background, their University-related experiences, their other 
relevant social attitudes, and their beliefs about campus life. 

Thl0 investigation looks at the iRulti-variate relationships between a number of 
personal and social characteristics of urban citizens snd three dependent variables; 
Satisfaction with a University, attitudes about campus dissent, and attitudes about the 
legitimacy of the Hay 1972 campus disturbance. Pour categories of Independent varlablea 
used in each of the analyse* were: (1) socio* demographic characteristics; (2) number and 
kind of University-related experiences; (3) relevant social attitudes; snd (4) descriptive 



belief « about the University. 

Method 

Simple. 

A sample of 480 citizens (heaclc of households) were randomly selected from the city 
directories of Minneapolis, St, Paul, and all immediate suburbs, except three which 
contained leas than 17. of the total population of the Twin Cities area. Of the original 
sample, 83 had moved from the Twin Cities. The final sample included 39? citizens. A 
comparison of the major demographic characteristics of the sample with the sample used in 
similar studies (Biggs and Barnhart, 1972a; Biggs aud Barnhart, 1972b) conducted prior to 
the demonstration revealed no significant difference*) in the characteristics of the two 
samples. 

Questionnaires were completed by 71% (N « 282) of the citizens. The major psrt of tha 
campus demonstration began May 9, 1972, the first mailing was May 15, and the last mailing 
was May 29, 1972. 

Seventy^three percent of the sample were males, mean age was 42 years and the rings 
was from 19 years to 81 years. Seventy-three percent of the sampSe were married, 17% 
•ingle, 6% divorced, 4% widowed and ,4% were separated. Twenty-five percent had sons 
-college, 18% completed business or trade school, 17% were high school graduates and 18% 
were college graduates. Only 34% had ever attended the University, and 11% were graduates 
of the University. Twenty-five percent of the sample were skilled workers, 15% vera in 
managerial positions, 16% were professionals, 10% were in sales, 9% were seal-skilled 
workers, 5% were unskilled workers, 5% vere office or clerical workers, 7% were retired 
and 2% were students. 

Most (94%) had never been employed at the University and most (90%) aever had any 
members of their families employed at the University. Size of families for the people in 
the sample ranged from 1 to 14; the modal size was two. Fifteen had one child who graduated 
from the University Twin Cities campus, and two had two children who graduated from that 
campus. Forty-three percent of the sample was Democrats, 28% was Independents and 30% 
was Republicans. 
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The questionnaire asked about the respondent 1 u background: Age, sex, education, 
occupation, cwritnl o^atec, political affiliation* end type of educational or work 
relatiortship to the University, Respondents also indicated their main sources of Information 
about the University* Previous research (Biggs and Harohart, 197?.a, 1972b) Indicated that 
all of the scales used in the questionnaire had adequate internal consistency. 

They reported the number of times (never, once or twice, a few times, 'several times, 
many times) they had each of 12 University-related experiences. These experiences included 
attendance at campus classes, spores events and Lecturer*; visiting University hospitals; 
talking Co students, faculty and/or u>taff; ^t&pus sightseeing; attendance at off^caapua 
events eponsored by the. University, and at lectures by University faculty or 3taff< 

Respondents completed a measure ot general social alienation (Srole, 1956). They 
completed a campus freedom of expression sc$le (Biggs and Vaughan, 1971; Biggs, Vaughan 
and Donart, 1971) which contained quesf^as about the freedom of students and faculty to 
express their opinions and to sponsor controversial lectures on campus. 

They completed an eight item measure of attitudes about campus dissent (Biggs and 
Vaughan, 1971; Biggs, Vaughan and Donart, 1971). They reported if they favored or were 
opposed to the goals and tactics of student activists in different situations. Goals 
included civil rights and Anti-w&r activities s as veil as the provision of birth control 
information to students. Methods included lectureu, sit-ins, meetings, picketing and 
occupying buildings* 

Respondents reported their general satisfaction with the University, with the conduct 
of the majority of University students, with the University's handling of casas of student 
misconduct, with the type of education students receive at the University, with the 



University faculty, viir.h how the University in administered, and vit'h rhe tccral <md ethical 
development, of University students P 

Respondents reported whether 25 descriptive beliefs abon;:. University life were very 
true., probably true, undecided , probably false or definitely false. Items dealt with 
University students, faculty, and administrators as well as University policies. 

Finally, respondents indicated on a five -point scffle if they thought the demonstrations 
vere legitimate acts of protest if the demonstrators were only interested in creating 
disruptions, if the people arrested ia the demonstrations should be treated li*e other 
j.aw breakers, and if law enforcement officials were as responsible for the violence as 
were the students. Internal .insistency for these items was adequate ( <X » .AG). 
They al30 reported if they thought: University officials should have closed the University 
during the demonstrations, what percentage of the anti-war demonstrators were not 
students, and what percentage of students at the University were in agreement with the 
anti-war demonstrators. 
Statistical Analysi s 

Multiple regression analyses and chi square were used to observe relationships 
between experiences, attitudes, beliefs, and background characteristics of citizens 
and their satisfaction with the University, their attitudes about campus dissent and their 
attitudes about the legitimacy, of the May 1972 campus disturbance. Dummy variables 
(Suits, 1957) were used in some multiple regression analyses. Dependent variables were 
satisfaction score, attitudes about campus dissent score, and attitudes about the 
legitimacy of the campus disturbance score, in some analyses, t tests were used to 
examine differences between mean scores. 

Results 

Satisfaction vlth t he University 

Fifty-nine percent of the citizens were satisfied or more than satisfied with the 



Uvtivftr^lty ; 7?7, were Batjnfic-J or wore than sat I :sl iotl with the way the majority of 
University students conduct themselves; hTL vere satisfied or more than satisfied with 
th« way the University handles cases of student misconduct ; 777. were satisfied or more 
than satisfied wtt'.i the education student's receive at ! .:h^ University; 72% wore satisfied 
or more than satisfied with moat of the faculty; 592 were satisfied or more than 
satisfied with the manner in which the University is administered; ,md 56% were satisfied 
or more than satisfied with the moral and ethical development of most University students. 

We compared the total satisfaet ion with the University score with the score for 
4 sample of urban citizens surveyed prior to the Kay 1972 demonstration (Biggs and 
Eamhart, 1972a)„ We found no difference (t » -1.46; p £ .14) in urban citizens' 
6 etia faction with the University after the May 1972 campu3 disturbance. 

Age, sex, else of family, level cf education, occupation level, marital status, 
attendance at the University, employment at the University, and number of acquaintances 
employed at the University, were slightly related (R * .21) to urban citizens' 
satisfaction with the University* However, these socio-deraographic characteristics 
account for only 47. of the variance in satisfaction with the University. 

The number of University- related experiences which urban citizens have had was 
slightly related (r » .24) to their level of satisfaction with the University. Still, 
rir&ftt of experiences only accounts for 57. of the variance in citizens 1 satisfaction 
with the Univex-sity. The number of tteen citizens attended plays, concerts, or lectures 
on the University campus makes the largest relative contribution (37* of. the variance) 
to explaining differences in their satisfaction with the University, 

Feelings of alienation, attitudes about campus dissent, and attitudes about campus 
freedom of expression had a slight relationship (R « .36) to citizens 1 satisfaction with 
the University, differences in these attitudes account for about 13% of the variance in 
satisfaction with the University. Attitudes about campus freedom of expression make the 
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largest relative contribution (97, ol the variance) to explaining differences in citizens * 

satisfaction with the University. 

Urban ^itiz-enr; 1 descriptive belief? about the University were heavily related to their 

satisfaction with the University (R « these beliefs account tor 52% of the variance 

in satisfaction. We. trichotoraized trim citizens; by their total score on the satis faction 

ecaJfc into the lowest 20;, ; the middle 607., and the top 20ft* Urban citizens who were least 

satisfied with the University voore often believed that administrators and faculty managing 

2 

the University ignoi"« tlis needs of many citizens (X « A3, 97; p £.005); oiilitaat student 

2 

radicals have considerable power at the University (x « 35,62; p £ .005); University 

2 

professors try to influence students 1 political and social viewpoints (X «■ 32.42; pi; .005); 

2 

cimy subversive activities are going on at the University (X » 30.60; p 6, .005); black 

2 

students have a gieat deal of influence on the administration (X « 23*74; p£ .005); and 

many University courses and programs have littJe ox no relation to the real world 

<X 2 \« 19,49; p j£ .005). 

We compared these citizens' beliefs about the University with the beliefs of a similar 

reraple of citizens surveyed prior to the May disturbance (Biggs and Barnhart, 1972a), 

After the disturbance, more citizens believed that r.ar.y subversive activities are going 

2 

on at the University (X °* 8.47; p £,05), and that many University professors spend 
Settle time teaching (X^ * 6.58; p£-.05). Surprisingly, after tha campus disturbance, 
mors citir-.ens did not believe that most University students are concerned with social 
— d political action (X 2 - 9.14; p £..05), 

tt t IfcudeB abou t Ca m pus Dissent 

A majority (707.) of citizens support the goals ana methods of students who hold 
actings with University administrators because they think the admissions policies 
discriminate against black students. Fifty-three percent support the goals of these 
ctudents if they occupy a building, destroy records and forcefully keep others from 



enter JL tig the building; and fi.77, support t:]v>ae goals if students hold a "sit-lti," 

A majority (C673 c>f citizens support r:he goals and methods of students who sponsor 
J. ec I: U tea o u S ou t h e < i s r. A? :i a & s a ate a : 1 f; of ex p t c s i ng rh c i r d I * ag v ft e me a t with t. h U . S . 
Involvement in Vietnam, Forty- two percent support the goals of rhese student? if rhey 
p icke t e Lasses and u ry to pe r 3 y ado o the r s to stay out of closes, and 6 G7n s upper t the * e 
goals if students occupy a building, destroy records and forcefully keep others from 
entering the building* 

Fifty-eight percent, of the citizens support the goals but oppose the methods of 
students (holding & sit-in) who think the University should provide birth control 
information, while 237. support the goalr, but oppose the methods of students (holding a sit-in) 
who think the University should not allow Army recruiters to use their facilities. 

We found no significant difference between these citizens* mean score on attitudes about 
campus dissent as compared with the mean score for a similar sample of citizens surveyed 
prior to the May 1972 campus demonstration (t value * -.12; p ^.90). 

Age, education level, sex, size of family, occupation level, marital status, and 
whether they themselves, their family, their acquaintances, or their friends were employed 
at the University were moderately related (R « ,52) to urban citizens 1 attitudes about 
campus dissent* The variance in these socio-demographlc characteristics accounts for 27% 
of the variance in attitudes about campus dissent. Differences in the ages of citizens 
make the largest relative contribution (127- of the variance) to explaining differences 
In their attitudes about campus dissent. Differences in the level of education of citizens 
account for 10% of the variance in their attitudes about campus dissent- Older citizens 
tend to have more negative attitudes about campus dissent, while more well educated 
citizens tend to have more positive attitudes about campus dissent e 

Urban citizens 1 number of University-related experiences .was moderately related 
(R » .40) to their attitudes about campus dissent. The number of University-related 
experiences accounts for 167. of the variance in citizens* attitudes about campus dissent. 
Differences among citizens ia the number of times they had attended plays, concerts, or 
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lectures on the University campus make the largest relative contribution (7% of the 
variance) to explaining differences tn their attitude* *bout cji&pus die sent. Those cititens 
who attend more of these events i.end to b*ve more positive attitudes about campiit* dissent. 

Citfzeus 1 attitudes about campus freedom of expression were moderately related 
(r * .54} to their Attitudes about campus dissent*. Twenty-nine percent of the variance 
in citizens 1 attitudes about campus dissent can be accounted for by differences ia th*:ir 
attitudes about campus freedom of expression. As might be expected, those citJians with 
wore liberal attitudes about campus freedom of expression tend to have rofcre favorable 
attitudes about campus dissent, 

Urban citizens 1 descriptive beliefs about University Hre vera moderately related 
(R m «60) to their attitudes about campus dissent. Thirty-five percent of the variance 
In attitudes about campus dissent can be accour-*ed for by differences in citizens' beliefs 
about the University. Differences among citizens as regards to whether they believed many 
subversive activities were going on at the University made the largest relative contribution 
(16% of the variance) to explaining differences In their attitudes about campus distent* 

Ws trlchotocaized the cltlcjns by their total score on the attitudes about cmpu* 

diaeant scale into the lowest 207., the middle 607., and the top 207*. Urban citizens vho 

hav* the most negative attitudes about campus dissent more often believed that many 

subversive activities sre going on at the University (X - 37,15; p -£.005); militant 

student radicals have considerable power at the University (X * 32.96; p^>005); 

black students have a great deal of influence on the University administrators 
2 

(X " 22.23; p i .005); and administrators and faculty managing the University Ignore fcha 

2 

needs of many citizens (X * 16.30; p^.01). 

Attitudes about the Legitimacy of the May Campus Demonstrations 

Sixty-six percent of the citizens did not think that the May 1972 campus disturbance 
vaa a legitimate act of protest againat the war in Vietnam; 111 thought that many of the 
7"ople involved in the demonstration were concerned with nothing more than creating disruption; 
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78% thought that people atrtKted In die dnmcnsst rations nhould be. irrated like other law 
breakers and giv«n no special lav or raid only 247, thought that law enforcement officials 
were as responsible for the violence as were the. students. Seventy percent, did not think 
the University should have been closed during the demonstration. The typical citizen 
thought that about 38% of the participants in the demonstration were not students, and 
that only 34% of the students at the Universi ty were in agreement with the demonstrators • 

Age, education, sex, size of family, marital status, occupational level, attendance 
at the University and employment at "the University were somewhat related (R * ,38) to 
urban citizens 1 attitudes about the legitimacy of the May campus disturbance. Fifteen 
percent of the variance in citizens* attitudes about the legitimacy of the May 
disturbance was accounted for by differences in these sodo-demographic characteristics . 
Kducation level (6% of the variance) and age (37. of the variance) make the largest relative 
contributions to explaining differences in citizens' attitudes about the legitimacy of the 
May diaturbance. More well educated citizens and younger citizens were apt to consider 
the disturbance to be a legitimate fona of social protest * 

Urban citizens 1 number of University-related experiences was moderately related 
(R « .44) to their attitudes about the legitimacy of the May disturbance. The number of 
University-related experiences accounts for 207* of the variance in citizens 1 attitude* 
about the legitimacy of the May disturbance. The number of times citizens have attended 
concerts, plays, and lectures on campus makes the largest relative contribution (10% of 
the variance) to explaining differences in their attitudes about the legitimacy of the 
May disturbance. Citizens who attended more of these campus events were more apt to 
consider the disturbance a legitimate act of social protest. 

Feelings of alienation, attitudes about campus dissent, and attitudes about campus 
freedom of expression were moderately related {R * .65) to citizens 1 attitudes about the 
legitimacy of the May disturbance. The variance in these social attitudes accounts for 
43% of the variance in citizens 1 attitudes about the legitimacy of the May diaturbance. 
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Citizens 1 attitudes about campus dissent moke the largest relative contribution (26Z of 
the variance) to explaining differences in their attitudes about the legitimacy of the 
May disturbance* A& might be expected, citizens with mute positive attitudes about campuc 
dissent were more apt to consider the May disturbance n legitimate act of social protest* 

Urban citizens' beliefs about University life vers moderately related (R « ,55) to 
their attitudes about the legitimacy of the May disturbance. These beliefs account for 
31X of the variance in attitudes about the legitimacy of the May disturbance. Differences 
among citizens as regards to whether they believed that there were many subversive 
activities on caispus made the largest relative contribution (1S7. of the variance) to 
explaining differences in their attitudes about the legitimacy of the May disturbance. 
The more citizens believed that many subversive activities were going on at the University 
tha more apt they were to consider the May demonstration not tc be a legitimate form of 
social protest* 

We trichotomlzed the citizens by their total score on the attitudes about the legitimacy 

of the May disturbance scale into thirds. Urban citizens who were least apt to consider 

the May 1972 campus disturbance a legitimate act of social protest more often believed 

2 

that many subversive activities are going on at the University (X ■ 46.;..-. j p .000); 

2 

militant student radicals have considerable power at the University (X » 31.50; p £v .001); 

administrators and faculty managing the University Ignore the needs of many citizens 
2 

(X * 19*53; p £ *00I); black students have a great deal of influence on the University 
2 

administration (X = 17.56; p 6. .001); and professors try to influence students 1 political 

2 

and social viewpoints (X * 14*63; p£ .005)* 

Discussion and Conclusion 
Urban citizens' satisfaction with a university does not change after a campus disturb- 
ance. Citizens 1 satisfaction before and after a campus disturbsnce Is mostly influenced 
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by their beliefs about university life. Urban ici ktrit^ 1 altitudes about campus dissect 
do not change following a campus disturbance. However, many of the factors influencing 
f.heir attitudes About campus dissent do change Ui Importance (tiiggs and Bnmhart 1972b), 
After the. campus disturbance, ci.tl7.ea3' sodo-demographic characteristics and their 
number of University -related experiences wer* more significantly related to their 
attitudes about campus dissent. Dissatisfied citizens an;l those with the most negative 
attitudes about campus dissent seem to be concerned that the management of the University 
doe* not reflect the needs of is any citizens. Citizens with more negative attitudes 
about campu3 dissent had very similar beliefs about the University To those of citizens 
who wet£- s&oat dissatisfied with the University. Both groups seem to be concerned that 
black students, student radicals, and even Communists, may have too much influence power 
on campus. - { 

Moat of the urban citizens did not consider the Hay campus disturbance to be a 
legitimate form of social protest. Interestingly enough, the typical cltisen did not 
think that the majority of University students was in agreement with the demons t rat or a. 
However, younger and better educated citizens as well as those with a larger number 
of University- related experiences tend to view the disturbance as a legitimate form of 
social protest. Citizens with more favorable attitudes about campus dissent and those 
cltisena who did not believe that many subversive activities were going on at the 
University also tend to view the disturbance as a legitimate form of social protest. 
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